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Non-food crops in India are also receiving attention from the
Department. In the case of jute, the importance of which to
India and the Empire can hardly be over-estimated, experi-
ments are being undertaken with the object of introducing
varieties which will give a larger crop per-acre. The area under
jute in India rose from 2*7 million acres in 1916-17 to 2'73
million acres in 1917-18, and the total outturn exceeded that of
the previous year by 6 per cent. The yield per acre showed an
average of 66 Ibs. more than 1916-17. Much useful work has
been done by the Department of Agriculture in investigating
the diseases to which jute is subjected and in making trials of
different kinds of manure with the object of increasing the
output.
Like jute, indigo is also a crop the production of which
has been immensely stimulated by the war. With the demand
for dyestuffs, which became universal when the supplies of syn-
thetic dyes from Germany were cut off, those natural dyes which
were still obtainable, of whioh indigo was the most important,
found a ready market. The annual exports of this dye from
India rose from 142,000 Ibs. just before the war and 600,000 Ibs.
in 1914-15 to 1'4 million Ibs. in 1916-17. But the developments
of the synthetic industry in the United Kingdom and the restric-
tions on shipping re-acted unfavourably on the area under this
crop, and in 1917-18, there was a fall off amounting to 14 per
cent. With the cessation of hostilities and the consequent
easing of the situation as regards transport facilities, natural
indigo will have to compete with the synthetic dye produced
abroad, and the future of the industry will be decided by the-aid
which research can give to it. The Indigo "Research Chemist
at Pusa has demonstrated during the last two years that great
improvements can be made. A simple process for extracting
indican from the Java indigo plant has been evolved, and if
steps are taken to adopt such improvements at once, the future
of natural indigo is by no means unfavourable.
In tobacco also there seems to be a great future before the
Indian industry. So far, the problem has been to turn out a
tobacco, either by selection or by hybridisation, .suitable for
cigarettes, of which 906 millions were imported in 1916-17, and